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The  movemtMit  in  national  education  during  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  may  be  characterized  as  one 
of  expansion  rather  than  development.  To  this  two 
causes  have  chiefly  contributed.  On  the  one  hand  the 
rapid  spread  of  the  specific  application  of  scientific 
methods  in  the  domain  of  the  industries  and  the  ex- 
portation of  natural  resources,  and  the  increased  stress 
thereby  laid  upon  technical  proficiency  in  every  kind  of 
skilled  employment,  from  the  office  to  the  mine  or  for- 
est, have  resulted  in  a  growing  demand  all  over  the 
country  for  technical  instruction  as  a  necessary  quali- 
fication for  remunerative  labor  ;  on  the  other  the  steady 
increase  in  material  wealth  and  in  the  opportunities 
for  acquiring  a  certain  amount  of  general  culture  has 
brought  about  a  widespread  desire  for  better  acquaint- 
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ance  with  what  may  be  termed  aesthetic  values.  To 
meet  the  first  requirement,  technical  schools  of  all 
kinds,  from  the  correspondence  school,  the  industrial 
school  and  the  so-called  business  college,  up 
to  the  technological  institute,  have  arisen  in 
every  direction ;  while  the  various  art  schools  which 
have  sprung  up  of  late  years  in  almost  every  locality 
bear  witness  to  the  endeavor  to  satisfy  the  growing 
desire  for  further  development  of  the  humanistic  side 
of  life.  In  the  main,  however,  the  expansion  has  been 
practical  rather  than  aesthetic ;  and  the  general  tend- 
ency of  the  movement  has  been  towards  the  acquisition 
of  technical  efficiency  of  some  sort,  with  a  direct  bear- 
ing upon  renumerative  employment. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  this  movement  has  intimately 
affected  the  secondary  schools ;  indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  they  have  been  directly  concerned  in  it  almost 
from  the  outset.  Year  after  year  has  seen  them  reach- 
ing further  and  further  into  the  domain  of  vocational 
or  technical  instruction,  adding  one  elective  course 
after  another  to  the  curriculum,  until  at  the  present  day 
the  city  high  school — in  the  West  in  particular,  for 
there  the  opportunity  for  expansion  has  been  greater 
and  the  demand  more  urgent — with  its  courses  in  man- 
ual training,  commercial  methods,  domestic  science, 
industrials  of  various  kinds,  drawing,  music  and  paint- 
ing, resembles  in  but  few  particulars  the  secondary 
school  of  thirty  or  even  twenty  years  ago,  whose  con- 
scious aim  was  to  bring  to  a  definite  conclusion  the 
scheme  of  general  education  begun  in  the  primary 
grades  and,  incidentally  or  otherwise,  to  satisfy  the 
entrance  requirements  of  the  college.  To  the  ordinary 
observer  the  fundamental  part  of  the  secondary 
school  system — what  we  might  term  the  Ouadrivium 
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of  the  high  school — seems  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
view  of  the  steadily  increasing  claims  of  the  vocational 
subjects.  If  the  up-to-date  city  high  school  is  not  en- 
deavoring to  cover  with  its  elective  courses  the  whole 
field  of  vocational  training,  it  is  not  for  want  of  the 
will  but  of  the  power  to  do  so. 

This  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  secondary  schools 
towards  formal  (education  has  profoundly  affected 
their  relations  with  the  colleges.  In  the  past  these  re- 
lations were  mutually  satisfactory — and  deservedly  so. 
At  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  secondary 
schools,  when  an  irregular  and  incoherent  curriculum 
was  in  danger  of  retarding  the  intellectual  advance  of 
the  community,  the  colleges  came  to  the  aid  of  the 
high  schools  and  furnished  them  with  what  they  stood 
most  in  need  of;  a  definite  purpose  and  the  appropri- 
ate method  whereby  it  might  be  accomplished.  Scope, 
plan  and  means  were  duly  co-ordinated  and  the  high 
school  became  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  place  of 
preparation  for  the  college ;  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements furnishing  the  high  school  with  a  working 
plan  and  securing  an  approximately  known  degree  of 
proficiency  in  the  subjects  studied.  There  is  no  ground 
for  imputing  self-interest  to  the  colleges  in  regard  to 
the  transaction ;  at  that  time,  among  the  objects  with 
which  secondary  education  was  concerning  itself,  none 
could  compare  in  relative  exigency  with  the  opportu- 
nities for  cultural  efficiency  offered  in  the  colleges  and 
similar  institutions ;  the  debt  of  the  secondary 
school  to  the  college  was  willingly  incurred  and  gen- 
erously acknowledged ;  and  the  arrangement  was  not 
merely  satisfactory  to  the  parties  directly  concerned 
but  commensurate  with  national  requirements.  For  a 
season,  therefore,  all  went  well. 
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Of  late  years,  however,  the  relations  between  the 
secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  have  not  been  so 
satisfactory.  The  expansion  in  the  scope  of  secondary 
education,  due  to  the  causes  above  noted,  and  the  con- 
sequent increase  in  high  school  "electives,"  have 
brought  about  a  steadily  growing  invasion  of  the  do- 
main occupied  by  the  subjects  studied  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  college  entrance,  with  the 
result  that  their  formerly  unchallenged  preponderance 
in  the  secondary  curriculum  is  already  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  far  as  the  high  schools  are  concerned ;  while 
the  colleges,  in  order  to  secure  what  they  believe  to  be 
due  recognition  for  preparatory  subjects,  have  felt  it 
their  duty  to  adopt  a  position  which  the  secondary 
schools  have  been  swift  to  resent.  The  contention  of 
the  colleges  is,  in  the  main,  that  the  secondary  schools 
are  giving  undue  attention  to  "electives,"  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  solidarity  of  the  old  "Quadrivium" ;  the 
secondary  schools  evidently  suspect  that  the  colleges 
are  seeking  to  dominate  the  whole  scheme  of  secondary 
education,  with  the  selfish  object  of  making  it  pre- 
paratory, even  subservient,  to  college  work.  The  sit- 
uation is  mutually  unsatisfactory  and  the  conditions, 
unless  speedily  changed,  are  likely  to  result  detri- 
mentally to  both  parties,  and  to  the  injury  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  education.  Nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary to  intellectual  progress  than  harmony  and  good 
understanding  between  the  universities  and  the  sec- 
ondary schools;  and  when  a  condition  arises  which 
appears  likely  to  disturb  that  harmony,  it  is  the  duty 
of  both  parties  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  that  condition 
and,  if  possible,  remove  it. 

Here  I  would  state  clearly  that  I  am  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  desire  of  the  secondary  schools  for 
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expansion,  legitimately  carried  out  and  in  due  accord- 
ance with  the  increasing  need  for  technical  efficiency 
in  every  department  of  employment.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  col- 
lege could  be  properly  regarded  as  the  main  object  in 
secondary  education;  such  work  can  nowadays  form 
but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  a  fully  equipped 
high  school.  It  is  true  the  secondary  school  has  a 
duty  to  fulfill  to  the  college,  but  it  owes  a  higher  duty 
to  the  nation  at  large,  and  the  national  claim  must  be 
held  to  preponderate  over  all  others. 

For  the  high  school,  with  its  curriculum  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  is  in  effect  the  people's  univer- 
sity; it  is  the  only  place  where  the  ordinary  boy  or 
girl — by  which  I  mean  those  who  are  precluded  by 
circumstances  from  receiving  the  benefits  of  further  or 
higher  formal  education —  can  be  prepared  for  the 
battle  of  life ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high  school  to 
equip  them  adequately.  As  the  demand  for  technical 
instruction  increases,  the  odds  against  the  untrained 
youth  grow  heavier ;  and  the  secondary  school  that  ne- 
glects to  furnish  all  the  technical  training  it  is  capable 
of  imparting  will  fail  to  justify  its  position  in  view  oi 
the  steadily  advancing  standards  of  the  nation. 

The  truth  is,  the  need  of  the  hour  is  not  for  less 
vocational  training  in  the  high  schools,  but  for  more. 
If  immediate  efficiency  is  to  be — for  some  time  at  any 
rate — the  keynote  in  national  education,  then  the  high 
school,  acting  within  the  scope  of  its  legitimate  activi- 
ties, is  assuredly  the  place  where  such  efficiency  may 
properly  be  developed. 

But  the  training  must  be  of  the  right  sort.  If  effi- 
ciency is  the  result  to  be  desired,  the  instruction  must 
be  such  as  to  produce  it.     The  foundation  must  be 
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well  and  truly  laid.  Unless  the  groundwork  is  sub- 
stantial the  superstructure  will  be  insecure.  Granting 
that  vocational  training  must,  in  view  of  the  altered 
conditions  under  which  education  is  being  now  carried 
on,  form,  numerically  at  any  rate,  the  preponderating 
objects  of  secondary  instruction,  and  that  the  high 
school  is  directly  concerned  with  the  making  of  an 
efficient  workman  or  workwoman;  it  is  yet  more 
deeply  concerned  in  the  making  of  an  efficient  citizen, 
for  citizenship  is  the  greatest  vocation  of  all.  And  the 
keynote  in  the  making  of  the  citizen  is  "thorough- 
ness." 

Now  it  is  precisely  in  regard  to  thoroughness  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  secondary  school  has  laid  itself 
open  to  criticism.  As  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper  it  appears  to  have  expanded  rather  than  devel- 
oped, and  expansion  does  not  necessarily  mean 
strength  or  progress,  as  nations  as  well  as  schools 
have  learned  before  now.  It  is  charged  with  neglect- 
ing essentials  of  permanent  value  in  education,  in 
which  no  nation  can  afford  to  suffer  diminution,  in 
order  to  satisfy  a  popular  demand  for  efficiency  in 
particulars.  Yet  efficiency  in  any  particular,  to  be 
permanently  valuable,  must  rest  upon  thoroughness  in 
essentials. 

The  manner  in  which  our  secondary  education  is 
conducted  undoubtedly  gives  color  to  this  charge.  If 
we  regard  rapidity,  accuracy  and  style  as  essentials  in 
formal  education — and  concerning  this  there  is,  I  be- 
lieve, no  difference  of  opinion  among  thinking  men — 
can  we  say  that  these  essentials  receive  adequate  con- 
sideration in  the  general  scheme  of  our  secondary  edu- 
cation? Can  we  even  say  that,  as  such,  they  receive 
any  consideration  at  all?     Yet  they  are,  as  we  know, 
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the  very  foundation  and  framework  of  formal  edu- 
cation, as  far  as  the  training-  of  the  mind  is  concerned. 
To  observe  correctly,  to  correlate  and  adjust  con- 
sciously, to  acquire  systematically  a  knowledge  of  a 
subject  that  shall  be  adequately  extensive  and  inten- 
sive; to  arrange  that  knowledge  in  orderly  manner, 
so  that  it  is  to  hand  whenever  required  and  may  be 
stated  clearly,  concisely  and  swiftly;  and  yet  more,  so 
to  state  it  that  the  form  of  the  expression  will  indicate  a 
cultivated  as  well  as  a  well-ordered  mind ;  are  not  these 
after  all  the  very  essentials  of  formal  education  and 
should  they  not  as  such  receive  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration in  every  educational  curriculum? 

Yet  it  is  very  generally  charged  against  the  second- 
ary schools  that  they  neglect  these  constituents  which 
are  essential  to  thoroughness  in  education.  It  is 
stated  that  the  large  majority  of  students  leave  the 
high  school  without  having  accurate  or  thorough 
knowledge  of  any  particular  subject;  that  they  leave  it 
provided  with  an  undigested  mass  of  incoherent  in- 
formation on  a  number  of  matters,  but  with  definite 
knowledge  of  none ;  that  a  showy  and  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  some  attractive  'elective'  or  voca- 
tional subject  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old  system 
which,  if  it  did  not  undertake  to  give  a  boy  a  training 
particularly  vocational,  provided  him  at  any  rate  with 
a  trained  mind,  capable  of  comprehending  and  turning 
to  account  the  requirements  of  any  vocation  or  calling 
within  the  grasp  of  his  intellect ;  that  the  whole  curri- 
culum of  our  secondarv  schools  presents  an  unseemly 
attempt  to  unite  incongruous  elements,  exhibiting  an 
unnatural  combination  of  perfunctory  dawdling  in  re- 
gard to  general  education  on  the  one  hand  and  un- 
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seemly  haste  with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  a  super- 
ficial vocational  training  on  the  other. 

These  statements,  and  others  like  them,  are  not  made 
by  a  few  hypercritical  parents  or  discontented  students 
here  and  there.  They  come  from  all  quarters  and 
from  people  holding  the  most  diverse  views ;  from 
parents  whose  experience  of  life  has  taught  them  to 
lay  stress  upon  the  value  of  soundness  and  thorough- 
ness in  the  fundamentals  of  education;  from  intellect- 
ual men  and  women  who  view  with  alarm  the  increas- 
ing sacrifice  of  permanent  values  in  education  to 
temporary  requirements  in  particulars ;  from  former 
students  who  have  learned  to  their  cost  that  a  long 
course  of  secondary  education  has  left  them  with 
minds  practically  untrained ;  and  in  particular,  from 
business  men.  Charges  of  this  sort  coming  from  such 
a  quarter  appear  to  me  the  most  serious  of  all.  It 
is  an  observation  commonly  made  by  business  men  that 
the  boy  who  has  gone  to  work  in  the  office  or  the 
shop  after  leaving  the  eighth  grade  is  quicker  and 
more  intelligent,  with  more  of  the  makings  of  an 
efficient  citizen  in  him.  than  the  average  boy  who  has 
had  a  couple  of  years  of  high  school. 

Now  I  believe  that  although  such  strictures  upon 
the  present  state  of  affairs  in  our  secondary  education 
may  not  all  be  warranted,  yet  they  come  too  near  the 
truth  to  be  disregarded  or  lightly  set  aside.  My  own 
observation  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  has 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion  that  during  the  last  fif- 
teen years  at  any  rate  the  general  curriculum  in  the 
high  schools  has  been  slowdy  passing  out  of  touch  with 
our  national  requirements  in  secondary  education;  that 
the  schools  themselves  have  gradually  become  con- 
scious of  this  condition  of  affairs  without  apparently 
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having  discerned  the  real  cause  of  it;  and  that  the 
eagerness  manifested  by  the  directors  of  secondary  ed- 
ucation at  the  present  day  in  respect  to  vocational  sub- 
jects represents  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  essential 
weakness  of  the  main  system  by  offering  substitutes 
of  a  showy  and  meritricious  character  for  the  older 
and  more  substantial  courses;  an  attempt  which,  as  it 
does  not  contain  any  remedy  for  the  real  evil,  will 
never  prove  successful  in  the  long  run. 

If  it  were  chargeable  against  the  directors  of  sec- 
ondary education  that  they  have  deliberately  been  plac- 
ing a  higher  value  on  supplementals  than  on  essentials, 
disregarding  permanent  values  in  favor  of  temporary 
ones;  or  that  they  have  consciously  rated  the  acquisi- 
tion of  some  particular  elective  higher  than  the  promo- 
tion of  intellectual  development  as  a  whole,  the  grava- 
men would  be  of  serious  import;  but  such  a  charge 
would  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  It  would  rather 
appear  that  if  they  have  been  misled,  it  has  been  by 
loyalty  of  an  old-fashioned  sort  to  the  established  sys- 
tem as  such,  and  by  a  desire,  laudable  enough  in  it- 
self, to  cope  as  far  as  possible  with  the  demands  of 
the  hour  without  injury  to  that  system ;  so  that  they 
have  preferred  as  it  were  to  attempt  to  repair  an  un- 
sound edifice  by  adding  a  bow  window  here  or  a  con- 
servatory there  and  putting  a  cupola  on  the  roof, 
rather  than  to  examine  the  whole  structure  for  defects 
in  the  foundation  or  framework.  Yet,  in  view  of  the 
altered  educational  requirements,  the  need  for  a  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  curriculum  of  our  secondary 
education  as  a  whole  is  actual  and  pressing. 

It  is  true  that  the  day  has  gone  by  when  secondary 
education  could  be  considered  primarily  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  college  or  university  work.     It  is  also  true 
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that  the  educational  expansion  of  the  last  twenty-five 
years  has  enlarged  the  scope  of  secondary  education 
to  such  a  degree  that  preparation  for  college  can  only 
be  regarded  as  one  among  many  duties  which  the  high 
school  has  to  perform  in  behalf  of  the  youth  of  the 
nation. 

But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  colleges  have  a  right 
to  demand — and  in  this  the  nation  will  support  them 
— that  whatever  direction  the  present  movement  in 
secondary  education  mav  take  it  shall  not  be  one  that 
will  jeopardize  in  any  way  that  solidity  and  thorough- 
ness which  should  be  the  main  characteristics  of  any 
system  of  education.  That  the  present  curriculum  in 
the  secondary  schools  fails  to  meet  the  national  need 
in  this  respect  is  sufficiently  patent;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  college  and  secondary  schools  alike  are  dis- 
posed to  accord  careful  consideration  to  any  sugges- 
tions that  may  seem  to  tend  towards  the  amelioration 
of  present  conditions. 

The  real  defect  in  our  secondary  education  is  the 
length  and  the  indefiniteness  of  the  general  course  it- 
self. The  student  from  the  grades  sees  before  him  a 
course  of  study  extending  over  four  years  which  ap- 
parently— unless  he  intends  to  go  on  to  college — leads 
him  nowhere  in  particular.  It  does  not  attempt  to 
complete  his  education  in  any  respect :  it  opens  the 
door  to  no  public  employment ;  its  certificate  of  grad- 
uation— subject  to  the  exception  above  noted — is.  as 
such,  without  value  as  a  mark  of  efficiency.  There  is 
no  direct  incentive  to  exertion ;  the  average  boy  enter- 
ing high  school  seems,  after  his  first  enthusiasm  is 
spent,  to  get  into  a  sort  of  educational  backwater, 
where  he  drifts  along  with  hardly  any  effort  on  his 
part  with  the  sluggish  current.     The  courses  are  fre- 
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quently  loose  and  long  drawn  out,  as  if  the  object  were 
rather  to  occupy  time  than  to  teach  a  subject  in  an 
efficient  manner;  the  teaching  is  too  frequently  inex- 
act and  unstimulating;  there  is  apparently  nothing  to 
work  for ;  no  reward  offered  for  distinction,  no  oppor- 
tunity given  for  merit  to  make  itself  known.  There 
are  no  formally  recognized  standards  of  scholarship; 
no  generally  accredited  tests  of  capability.  Some 
schools  may  be  conspicuously  excellent,  others  notori- 
ously inefficient;  but  all,  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
alike,  lay  claim  to  equal  recognition;  and  no  superior 
authority  relegates  them  to  their  proper  place  or  dis- 
tinguishes between  scholastic  success  and  failure. 

I  should  not  presume  to  censure  our  high  school 
system,  even  after  so  moderate  a  fashion,  were  I  not 
in  thorough  sympathy  with  those  who  are  endeavoring 
to  adjust  it  to  present  conditions ;  for  I  hold  with  the 
late  Robertson  Smith  that  no  one  can  be  a  good  critic 
who  is  not  in  sympathy  with  his  subject;  and  believing 
moreover  that  merely  destructive  criticism  is  worse 
than  useless,  I  venture  to  offer  for  consideration  some 
suggestions  of  a  reconstructive  sort.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  my  experience  in  formal  education  has  been, 
up  to  a  short  time  ago,  entirely  European,  I  confess  to 
a  feeling  of  diffidence  in  thus  bringing  forward  my 
views  concerning  so  important  a  subject  as  our  sec- 
ondary education ;  but  my  excuse  must  be  that  I  have 
been  an  interested  observer  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
education  in  this  country  from  kindergarten  to  univer- 
sity— as  compared  with  European  methods — during 
nearly  eighteen  years. 

I  make  the  suggestion  that  the  secondary  school 
curriculum  should  be  definitely  separated  into  two 
divisions  oi  two  years  each ;  that  the  junior  division 
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should  present  a  course  in  general  education  very  much 
the  same  as  that  offered  at  present,  but  with  certain 
changes  in  method  and  the  practical  elimination  of 
electives ;  that  a  public  examination  should  take  place 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  course,  success  in  which  would 
alone  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  senior  division ; 
that  the  work  in  the  senior  division  should  be  depart- 
mental, each  department  being  charged  with  the  prep- 
aration of  the  student  along  lines  of  special  study, 
pre-collegiate,  vocational  or  technical ;  that  a  separate 
diploma  examination  should  be  held  for  each  depart- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  senior  course. 

The  public  examinations,  junior  and  senior,  are  the 
essential  features  of  this  plan ;  and  as  a  strongly  marked 
difference  of  opinion  exists  in  this  country  concerning 
the  educational  value  of  examinations,  I  will  describe 
at  some  length  the  qualifications  which  I  deem  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  system  of  examinations  con- 
nected with  formal  education. 

A  system  of  public  examinations,  to  be  successful, 
should  be: 

1.  General,  not  local. 

2.  Instituted  by  a  competent  authority. 

3.  Conducted  by  a  fully  qualified  examining  body. 

4.  Framed  so  as  to  elicit  evidence  of  knowledge, 
not  to  convict  of  ignorance. 

5.  Designed  to  recognize  merit  and  reward  it. 

6.  Of  such  a  character  as  to  confer  a  generally  ac- 
knowledged value  on  the  certificates  issued. 

Let  us  examine  these  articles  in  detail. 

1.     Examinations  should  be  general,  not  local. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  locally  instituted  and  conducted 
examination  can  lay  claim  to  no  accreditation  beyond 
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the  sphere  of  its  operation.  The  authority  derived 
from  any  examination  will  be  in  general  terms  com- 
mensurate with  the  area  throughout  which  the  exam- 
ination operates ;  the  greater  the  area  the  more  author- 
itative the  examination.  The  circumstances  in  which 
local  examinations  are  conducted  form  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  general  recognition.  If  real  value  is  to 
attach  itself  to  the  examinations  they  should  be  State- 
wide at  least;  nation-wide  if  possible.  The  latter  con- 
dition (except  in  regard  to  the  Civil  Service  and 
Consular  Examinations)  seems  for  the  present  im- 
possible of  attainment;  moreover,  any  hasty  action  in 
that  direction  is  to  be  deprecated.  Yet  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect  that  an  agreement  might  be 
come  to  between  the  several  State  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion of  such  a  character  as  would  extend  the  area 
covered  by  the  examinations  beyond  the  limits  of 
a  single  State. 

2.     The  examinations  to  be  instituted  by  a  compe- 
tent authority. 

The  proper  authority — the  only  proper  authority — 
to  institute  and  control  the  examinations  is  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  relation  of  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  State  system  of  Education  being  what 
it  is,  voluntary  adhesion  to  the  scheme  is  all  that  could 
be  looked  for ;  and  that  would  in  all  probability  be  but 
partial  at  the  outset.  Yet  it  would  not  be  long  before 
the  practical  value  of  participation  in  these  examina- 
tions would  become  generally  felt,  and  before  many 
years  any  school  that  desired  to  merit  public  support 
would  find  itself  constrained  to  join  the  number  of 
those  taking  part  in  the  examinations.  When  the 
University  of  Cambridge  instituted  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examination  system  for  secondary  schools,  only 
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a  few  hundred  students  and  less  than  fifty  schools  took 
part  in  the  examinations;  this  year  more  than  18,000 
pupils,  representing  more  than  500  schools,  appear  on 
the  combined  lists  of  the  three  Universities — Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  London — with  which  the  largest  num- 
ber of  secondary  schools  are  affiliated  for  examination 
purposes.  The  voluntary  adoption  of  the  public  ex- 
amination system  by  the  high  schools  would  be  th< 
most  satisfactory  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent anomalous  position  which  secondary  education 
occupies  in  the  scheme  of  national  education. 

3.  The  examinations  should   be  conducted   by   a 
fully  qualified  examining  body. 

As  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  proper  au- 
thority to  institute  and  control  the  system,  so  the 
proper  organ  for  conducting  the  examinations  is  the 
State  University.  The  University,  acting  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Education,  would  prescribe  the 
subjects  for  examination,  define  the  limits  to  be  ob- 
served in  each,  draw  up  the  questions,  hold  the  exam- 
inations and  transmit  the  results  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  publication. 

4.  The  examination  papers  should  be  framed  so 

as  to  elicit  evidence  of  knowledge,  not  convict 
of  ignorance. 

There  exists  in  this  country  a  widespread  prejudice 
against  examinations,  regarded  as  a  test  of  knowledge. 
That  an  examination  is  a  final  or  complete  test  of 
knowledge  no  sensible  person  will  assert ;  but  that  it  is, 
if  properly  conducted,  one  of  the  best — if  not  the  best 
— known  method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  candi- 
date possesses  the  three  previously  mentioned  essen- 
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tials  of  formal  education — accuracy,  rapidity,  style — 
no  sensible  person  will  deny.  Like  a  good  many  other 
things,  the  value  of  the  examination  depends  upon  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  conducted.  There  is  as  great  a 
difference  between  a  good  examination  paper  and  a 
bad  one  as  between  extremes  in  other  things.  My 
experience  in  regard  to  examination  papers — and  I 
have  written  hundreds  myself  and  supervised  the  writ- 
ing of  many  hundreds  of  others — is  that  the  value  of 
the  paper  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  educational  quali- 
fications of  the  writer;  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  State  University  is  the  proper  body  to  organ- 
ize and  conduct  the  examination. 

There  is  a  certain  art  in  writing  examination  papers 
and  in  many  the  real  object  of  the  test  seems  lost  sight 
of.  If  an  examination  paper  is  to  fulfill  the  purpose 
of  its  existence,  it  should  offer  the  student  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  stating  what  he  knows  about  a  subject;  it 
should  encourage  him  to  appear  at  his  best ;  while  the 
worst  kind  of  examination  paper  is  one  which  has  ap- 
parently been  drawn  up  with  the  object  of  finding  out 
the  weak  places  in  the  candidate's  educational  armor. 
Such  an  examination  paper,  by  the  way,  is  also  the 
kind  of  paper  which  encourages  the  tendency  to  cram- 
ming and  thus  furnishes  the  chief  basis  for  criticism 
of  any  system  of  examinations. 

5.     The  examinations  should  be  designed  to  recog- 
nise and  reward  merit. 

The  simplest  way  of  achieving  this  result  would  be 
to  divide  the  successful  candidates  into  honor  and  pass 
divisions.  It  is  usual  to  make  distinctions  in  regard  to 
merit,  either  general  or  particular,  in  the  honor  di- 
vision.     One   system  arranges  the   candidates   in   the 
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honor  division  in  three  classes,  another  assigns  honors 
for  particular  subjects. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
Cambridge,  Oxford  and  London  local  examinations  at 
the  present  day  can  bear  witness  to  the  interest  mani- 
fested throughout  the  country  in  the  results  of  these 
examinations.  The  appearance  of  a  successful  can- 
didate's name  high  up  in  the  honor  division  confers 
distinction  not  merely  upon  himself  as  an  individual, 
but  upon  the  school  to  which  he  belongs  and  whose 
name  is  appended  to  him  own  in  the  examination  lists. 

The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  examinations 
would  unquestionably  be  of  itself  an  incentive  to 
exertion  among  the  student  body  and  the  cause  of  a 
generous  emulation  between  the  secondary  schools 
themselves,  both  of  which  appear  to  be  somewhat  lack- 
ing at  present. 

6.  The  examinations  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  confer  a  generally  acknozdedged  value 
on  the  certificate  issued. 

Examinations  instituted  and  conducted  as  indicated 
above  would  assuredly  win  for  themselves  recognition 
of  a  character  that  has  been  hitherto  entirely  absent 
from  the  certificates  or  diplomas  issued  by  the  sec- 
ondary schools.  They  would  merit  national  recogni- 
tion ;  and  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  would  secure 
it.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  certificates  should  not 
be  recognized  by  the  Civil  Service  or  any  other  Gov- 
ernment Department  for  any  part  of  their  examina- 
tions they  cover,  while  an  honor  certificate  in  either  of 
the  examinations  would  furnish  evidence  of  a  practical 
sort  which  business  men,  who  are  at  the  present  day 
among  the  chief  critics  of  our  secondary  and  higher 
education,  would  be  the  first  to  recognize. 
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The  adoption  of  a  system  of  public  examinations, 
such  as  described  above,  would  naturally  bring  about, 
among  other  results,  changes  of  a  basic  character  both 
in  the  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  the  junior  and 
senior  divisions.  In  regard  to  the  junior  division,  the 
curriculum  itself  would  tend  to  become  more  stable 
and  more  inclusive;  the  requirements  of  the  depart- 
ments in  the  senior  division  would  secure  the  presenta- 
tion of  at  least  all  the  subjects  at  present  offered  in  the 
curriculum  of  the  general  course ;  the  need  of 
the  hour  for, practical  efficiency  would  certainly  result 
in  the  addition  of  a  thorough  course  in  practical  arith- 
metic and  of  bookkeeping;  while  civics  and  personal 
hygiene  would  be  regarded  as  necessary  parts  of  a  cur- 
riculum aiming  at  producing  serviceable  citizenship.- 

In  regard  to  the  work  of  the  senior  division,  the 
adoption  of  the  departmental  system  would  place  the 
so-called  "elective"  subjects  in  their  appropriate  posi- 
tion, as  the  definite  object  of  secondary  education,  con- 
sidered as  an  effective  preparation  for  active  life. 
These  important  subjects — frequently  the  most  import- 
ant, in  view  of  the  needs  of  the  locality,  that  the  high 
school  can  offer — have  too  long  been  permitted  to 
fight  not  merely  for  a  definite  position  but  even  for 
bare  recognition  in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition 
from  those  who  support  the  outworn  theory  that  the  pre- 
eminent duty  of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  students 
for  college.  They  have  been  frequently  regarded  as 
outsiders — trespassers  on  a  soil  sanctified,  so  to  speak, 
by  the  tread  of  past  generations  of  "scholars  and  gen- 
tlemen"— while  in  truth,  in  the  light  of  our  present- 
day  needs,  they  have  as  much  right  as  any  others  in 
the  domain  so  long  regarded  as  the  absolute  property 
of  the  scientist  and  the  scholar.     Who  can  now  say 
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with  truth  that  the  duty  of  the  high  school  with  regard 
to  such  training  as  that  implied  by  the  terms  "com- 
mercial course,"  "domestic  science"  or  "manual  train- 
ing" is  not  as  clear  and  as  direct  as  that  towards  any 
other  course  offered  in  the  curriculum?  How  many 
of  those  who  enter  the  high  school,  taking  the  general 
average,  ever  go  to  college  ?  We  know  that  one-tenth 
is  a  generous  estimate.  Yet,  even  at  the  present  day, 
the  precollegiate  work  is  the  only  part  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  which  is  planned  in  any  sense  on  a 
departmental  basis,  while  the  vast  majority  of  students 
whom  circumstances  or  other  causes  compel  to  seek 
different  avenues  of  employment  and  other  occupations 
in  life,  must  content  themselves  with  the  irregular  and 
unco-ordinated  instruction  which  the  "elective"  sub- 
jects, scattered  in  a  disorganized  manner  up  and  down 
over  the  curriculum,  are  able  to  offer.  Yet  the  aggre- 
gate need  of  such  students  is  far  greater  than  that  of 
those  who  are  preparing  for  college. 

Now  the  departmental  system  would,  as  I  take  it, 
change  all  this.  It  would  not  merely  allow  the  sec- 
ondary school  student  to  choose  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tion which  in  his  opinion  (and  that  of  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  his  circumstances  and  needs),  would 
best  equip  him  for  the  battle  of  life,  but  it  would  ex- 
pect him,  before  he  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  junior 
course,  to  have,  within  appropriate  limitations,  as  clear 
an  idea  of  the  kind  of  training  he  needs  in  the  senior 
course  as  is  expected  of  the  sophomore  in  college.  To 
the  large  majority  of  students,  the  high  school  must 
be,  as  I  stated  above,  college,  university  and  all;  it  is 
the  capstone  of  their  formal  education ;  and  when  once 
the  directors  of  secondary  education  have  grasped  this 
fact  in  its  true  significance,  the  vexing  problem  of  how 
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far  "electives"  are  to  be  permitted  to  invade  the  do- 
main of  the  "regular"  subjects  will  automatically  dis- 
appear, to  be  replaced  by  the  simple  duty  of  providing 
in  so  far  as  the  means  at  their  disposal  will  permit, 
the  appropriate  education  for  their  scholars  according 
to  the  needs  of  the  majority. 

Thus,  by  a  natural  process  of  development,  if  the 
system  I  have  outlined  be  adopted,  the  "electives"  as 
such  will  disappear,  to  give  place  to  a  clearly  defined 
departmental  system,  the  work  in  which  would  be  care- 
fully planned  with  the  major  subject — commercial, 
domestic,  industrial,  precollegiate,  and  so  forth — as 
the  central  idea  of  the  course,  to  which  the  rest  of  the 
training,  vocational,  cultural  or  scientific,  as  the  case 
might  be,  would  be  regarded  as  subsidiary  and  com- 
plementary. This  would  give  the  "electives"  their  nat- 
ural place  and  assign  to  them  their  appropriate  func- 
tion in  our  secondary  education. 

A  secondary  school  constructed  according  to  the 
plan  outlined  above  would  be  made  up  of  the  following 
constituent  parts : 

1.  A  Junior  Division  offering  a  course  in  general 
education,  extending  over  two  years,  to  include  the 
subjects  at  present  offered,  namely,  English,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  History,  Elementary  Physics  and  Chemis- 
try, together  with  Latin  or  a  modern  language ;  with 
the  addition  of  practical  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping, 
Civics  and  Hygiene. 

2.  A  yearly  Public  Examination,  instituted  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  or  by  a  group  of  such 
Boards  acting  in  concert  and  covering  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  Junior  Division,  conducted  by  the  State 
University  in  each  State ;  the  area  controlled  by  the 
examining  body  to  be  as  wide  as  possible  and  the  re- 
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suits  of  the  examination  to  be  published  by  authority 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Successful  candi- 
dates to  be  classed  in  Honor  and  Pass  divisions.  Can- 
didates in  the  honor  division  to  be  listed  in  order  of 
merit.  The  name  of  the  school  to  which  a  candidate 
belongs  to  appear  in  every  instance.  The  examina- 
tions to  be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  take  part  in  them ; 
the  junior  certificates  to  be  the  only  means  of  entrance 
into  the  Senior  Division. 

3.  A  Senior  Division  offering"  a  course  in  special 
education,  extending  over  two  years,  in  each  of  the 
departments  conducted  by  the  high  school. 

4.  A  Senior  Diploma  Examination,  consisting  of 
a  general  examination  in  the  general  subjects  offered 
in  the  Division,  and  a  special  examination  in  the  major 
subject  taken  in  the  department.  Candidates  to  be 
required  to  qualify  in  both  examinations  in  order  to 
receive  the  Senior  Diploma.  The  Senior  Examination 
to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  Junior  Examination 
and  the  results  of  the  examination  to  be  published  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

From  such  a  system  as  this,  we  should,  I  think,  be 
entitled  to  expect  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  char- 
acter, both  in  regard  to  the  enrollment  in  the  two  di- 
visions and  the  educational  standards  throughout  the 
secondary  schools. 

It  would  increase  the  general  enrollment.  That  the 
high  school  fails  at  present  to  attract  the  majority  of 
scholars  in  the  public  schools  is  a  fact  that  admits  of 
no  dispute.  The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek.  As  stated 
above,  it  offers,  except  in  regard  to  college  entrance, 
no  definite  advantage  to  the  scholar  who  finishes  its 
course.  The  boy  leaving  the  grades  finds  avenues  of 
employment  of  many  kinds  open  to  him,  and  the  high 
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school,  as  at  present  constituted,  presents  no  superior 
attractions  in  this  direction.  If  he  enters  it  he  sees 
daily  others  of  his  own  age  earning  money  and  "mak- 
ing their  own  way,"  while,  to  his  youthful  vision,  the 
long,  four-year  high  school  course  frequently  seems 
little  more  than  a  waste  of  time.  But  offer  him  instead 
a  course  of  two  years,  directed  throughout  towards 
the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  general  education,  in- 
cluding practical  instruction  in  correct  and  rapid  com- 
position in  English,  facility  and  accuracy  in  mathemat- 
ical calculation  and  the  keeping  of  accounts,  such  as 
wlil  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  every  business  man  and 
approval  from  every  parent,  terminating  in  a  public 
examination  of  such  a  kind  that  its  certificate  will  have 
authority  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  the  situ- 
ation is  entirely  changed.  With  such  an  outlook  be- 
fore him,  the  average  boy,  formerly  averse  to  entering 
high  school,  will  see  an  opportunity  to  begin  there  a 
practical  preparation  for  active  life  and  will  readily 
grasp  it. 

The  result  in  regard  to  the  senior  course  should  be 
equally  satisfactory.  For,  the  junior  course  success- 
fully ended  and  the  certificate  won,  the  student  would 
have  his  choice  of  any  of  the  departments  the  high 
school  might  be  able  to  conduct,  each  course  laid  out 
in  a  practical  and  sensible  manner  and  leading  towards 
a  definite  result.  The  number  and  variety  of  the  de- 
partments would,  of  course,  vary  with  the  size  and 
wealth  of  the  city,  but  we  may  suppose  that  the  average 
high  school,  even  in  small  towns,  would  contain  at 
least  the  following: 

(1.)  College  Entrance  (Arts)  ;  (2)  College  Ent- 
rance (Science);  (3)  Commerce;  (4)  Manual  train- 
ing;  (5)   Domestic  Science;   (6)   Civil  Service.     The 
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larger  the  town  the  greater  in  all  probability  the  list 
of  the  secondary  school  departments.* 

With  such  a  prospect  before  him  the  student  will 
probably  be  even  more  willing  to  go  on  to  the  senior 
course  than  he  was  to  enter  the  junior  one.  Disregard- 
ing the  college  entrance  department  (in  which  prepara- 
tion for  colleges  of  Arts  or  Science  is  properly  distin- 
guished) there  would  be  for  boys  the  manual  training, 
for  girls  domestic  science,  for  both  sexes  the  commer- 
cial or  civil  service  courses  with  their  respective  di- 
plomas or  certificates.  The  support  of  parents,  busi- 
ness men  and  employers  of  all  kinds  would  be  given  to 
such  a  plan  in  far  more  generous  measure  than  to  the 
present  system ;  and  this  would  result  in  a  steady  in- 
crease in  enrollment.  Besides,  the  fact  of  the  senior 
course  being  open  to  all  by  examination  would  bring 
into  the  departments  many  who  are  at  present  unable 
or  unwilling  to  enter.  Students  trained  at  home  or  at 
private  schools  would  be  eligible  as  candidates  and  this 
would,  in  addition,  afford  an  excellent  means  of  com- 
paring the  respective  merits  of  the  different  systems. 

That  the  adoption  of  the  public  examination  system 
would  result  in  more  accurate  work  and  more  intelli- 
gent methods  of  teaching  will,  I  think,  be  admitted. 
What  means  do  we  at  present  possess  of  estimating 
the  value  of  the  work  done  in  the  secondary  schools? 
Practically  speaking,  none  that  are  efficient.  A  high 
school  visitor  may  encourage  or  rebuke,  applaud  or 
condemn ;  but  he  can  pronounce  no  fiat,  interpose  no 
veto.     The  School  Boards  may  and  frequently  do  ap- 


♦Perfunctory  or  superficial  work  in  the  departments 
would  soon  be  eliminated  by  the  publication  of  the  senior 
examination  list.  A  school  that  failed  to  pass  its  candidates 
would  have  to  mend  its  work  in  that  department  or  end   it. 
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prove  or  disapprove  in  the  strongest  manner  of  the 
work  of  the  high  school ;  but  these  bodies  rarely  do 
either  upon  grounds  that  are  fundamentally  just. 
The  appearance  and  not  the  truth  confronts  them ;  and 
designedly  so ;  for  they  are  wont  to  judge  by  appear- 
ances. Yet  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  the  superin- 
tendents or  principals ;  no  class  of  men  would  be  more 
willing  to  be  judged  by  actual  results,  if  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity were  given  them ;  and  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed  they  can  hardly  be  censured  for  moving 
with  the  stream.  But  if  the  choice  were  given  them 
between  the  present  state  of  affairs,  which  encourages 
pretence  at  the  expense  of  reality  and  disparges  solid 
attainments  through  the  undue  exaltation  of  orna- 
mental superfluities,  and  such  a  condition  in  secondary 
education  as  the  public  examination  system  would 
surely  bring  about,  wherein  merit  alone  would  confer 
title  to  distinction,  they  would  be  swift  to  choose  the 
better  course. 

One  of  the  characteristics  of  our  national  scheme  of 
education  which  seems  notable  to  observers  familiar 
with  conditions  in  other  countries,  is  the  absence  ot 
definite  standards  and  systematic  methods  of  appraise- 
ment in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  teacher's  work ;  and 
this  is  more  particularly  noticeable  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Yet  if  any  kind  of  public  work  should  be  re- 
garded as  of  its  very  nature  subordinate  to  regular  and 
systematic  appraisement,  it  is  that  of  the  teacher  in  the 
public  schools,  and  there  is,  in  my  opinion,  no  better 
way  of  determining  the  value  of  the  teacher  with  re- 
spect to  didactic  methods  than  by  the  results  of  such  ex- 
aminations as  I  have  outlined.  Local  examinations  are 
worse  than  useless,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of 
that  character  would  be  properly  opposed  by  every 
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self-respecting  teacher ;  but  no  instructor  worth  his  salt 
would  object  to  the  application  of  the  general  public 
examination  system  to  the  work  of  his  department  or 
division.  The  spirit  of  emulation — a  motive  for  exer- 
tion almost  wholly  overlooked  in  our  public  school 
system  at  the  present  day — would  operate  in  the  most 
beneficial  manner  upon  teachers  and  institutions  alike ; 
and  a  steady  rise  in  our  educational  standards,  operat- 
ing in  both  directions — for  the  altered  condition  would 
affect  the  work  of  the  grades  as  directly  as  that  of  the 
colleges — could  not  fail  to  result  from  the  introduction 
of  the  public  examination  system  into  our  secondary 
schools. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  I  have  outlined,  as  far  as  the 
secondary  schools  themselves  are  concerned,  would  be 
the  definite  recognition  of  the  position  occupied  by 
them  in  national  education,  and  their  consequent  gain 
in  authority  and  stability.  Some  such  step  must  be 
taken  ere  long,  if  our  national  system  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  consistent  coherence ;  and  the  move  in  that 
direction  should  receive  its  impetus  from  the  secondary 
schools  themselves,  rather  than  from  any  other  quar- 
ter. The  sooner  such  a  step  is  taken  the  better.  The 
responsibilities  inseparable  from  the  task  undertaken 
by  the  high  schools  throughout  the  country  are  too 
great,  their  influence  upon  the  thought  and  progress 
of  the  nation  too  far-reaching,  for  them  to  permit 
themselves  to  occupy  longer  a  position  so  anomalous  as 
the  one  to  which  they  have  gradually  been  relegated. 
There  is  no  part  of  our  national  scheme  of  education 
which  stands  in  need  of  clearer  definition  in  regard  to 
position,  authority,  scope,  purpose  and  method  than  the 
secondary  schools.     It  is  their  privilege  to  represent. 
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for  the  great  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  nation,  the 
advantages  of  formal  education  and  the  opportunities 
offered  by  a  vocational  training ;  and  among  the  duties 
which  such  a  privilege  entails  must  be  that  of  sub- 
mitting, in  the  interest  of  the  nation  they  serve,  their 
work  and  methods. to  the  adjudication  of  a  competent 
and  unbiased  authority.  By  so  doing  they  will  secure 
national  recognition  for  the  whole  system  of  instruc- 
tion carried  out  in  the  schools;  national  accreditation 
for  the  certificates  issued  to  their  scholars;  and  na- 
tional support  of  the  most  liberal  character  for  any  ex- 
tension of  the  departmental  system  of  training  that  is 
based  upon  a  solid  foundation  of  general  knowledge 
and  carried  out  in  a  thorough  and  practical  manner. 
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